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, Based on the preaise that there is sabstantial 

correlation between the goals and objectives of career education and 
expsri^ntial education (learning activities outside the normal 
classroom)* four themes are developed: A typology of experiential 
education and community involvement practices, an overview of 

"s^Tscted ex^emplary experientTal education and community involvement' 
practices and programs, critical issues of experiential education As 
they relate to career education, and recommendations for Federal 
activity to enhance eiperienti^l educaJtion as it, relates to career 
education* Sajor types of experiential education discussed are 
cooperative education, internships (preprofessional and general 
education), fi^ld experience, cross cultural field, experience, policy 
research experiences, *and national youth service* Pritical issues are 

Siscussed and provide the rationale for the recommen3ations nade* 
^^ese issues are (1) academic issues^ iivolving the effectiveness of 
a<5a3eaic supervision, awarding academic credit, appropriate 
compensation for faculty who supervise students, and the 
applcopriat^eness. of fi^ compensation for students participating 

in Experiential eHcatio"n~activitrelg', (2) limited opportunities and 
the Vorld of work, and (3) the ^ disadvafitaged student* There r re 20 
recommendations presented, and a bibliography is included. (TA) 
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Pre face 

This paper is based on the premise that there is substantial 
correlation between thfe goals and objectives of career education 
and experiential education* Because of this premise, the paper 
does not attempt to prove this interrelatedness* but pursues 
four other themes: 

It provider a typology of experiential education and 
community involvement practices* 

It presents an overview of selected exemplary experienti al 
education and community involvement practices and programs* 
It identifies the critical issues of experiential education 
as they relate to career education* 

It makes recommendations for federal activity to enhance ^ 
experiential education as it relates to career education; 
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A Typology for Experiential Education 

Introduction ^ 

Ail learning is an experience, or "experiential,** but recently 
the expression' *'experiential education*' has come to be used for a 
number of formalized learning activities outside the classroom* 
In this study, *'experiential education" means learning acti- 
vities outside .the normal classroom, with learning objectives 
planned and articulated in advance, involving activity that is 
ineaningful and real Bnd on the same level as that of non-stu- 
dents in the "same non-classroom environment, in which the 
learner has the assistance of ancther person {mgst often a\\ 
faculty advisor) in- reflecting upon the implications of th^ 
activity. Nujperous other terms and expressions have alsn. 
be^ used to describe specialized types of experiential edu- 

m' - " 

cation. These include service^leamxng intemshi^DS, intern-^ 



ships, cooperative education, educational practica, field 
experience, field study, preceptorships^ clinical experiences. 



student teaching, work-^learning, and v/ork-study . 

A typology for" experiential education presents obvious 
problems. The most important of these is that definitions* \^ 
often prescribe artificial limits. Historically, these limits 
have confused rather than clarified the nature of experiential 
education.'— For ^xait^le, it is often said tf.at internships 
are a formal and structured device for providing on-the-job- 
experience for preprofessional students* Yet this definition 
does ignore internships which are frequently a part of the 
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non- professional undergraduate programs, and often for students 
in a liberal arts programs* As another example, it is often 
said that cpoperative education provides altematiing periods of 
work and learning related to the .student's academic program, 
designed to giv6 the student practical experience and financial 
remuneration* . However i this definition ignores the fact- that 
many programs called '•cooperative education** utilize a more 
flexible schedule i do not provide financial condensation, and 
are integrated to the student *s academic prograta through 
academic credit* . * 

With this caveat the following typology is offered to ^ 
illustrate the range and variety of experiential education* 
The activities in the typology have important^ similarities* They 
are all based on the pr(5positioi> tly(t individue^ls learn in ,a 
variety of. ways, that learning taj^e? place in many foxms, and 
that learning continues throughouti[ one's life* They share the ^ 
common belief that some indLvidualk .learn_ mo3t_e,ffej3tijre.l^^ 
real activity, in some cases structured work experience or in 
other cases less structured ''field study," such as archaeological 
digs or travel* They assume that young people profit from con- 
tact with adults and jnost often place students under the super- 
_vjLsion^..of. an_ adult, presxmably wd t h-; Dro f ici en cy^in -t he-student '-s -^ — 
field of interest.* And all assume tnat worJc activity bears some 
relevance to the student *s academic program in a broad sense. 



and- either award academic credit cfr. 



as is the case in many 



cooperative education progra^, proviie university or college 
support in finding -the learning activity. All of them foster 
independent learning and the belief that in many cases individuals 
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leam best by finding out things for themselves* Finally, 

although it is not often explicitly identified in the litera- 

ture, all assume that experiential activities are important 

for career purposes"selection, preparation, effectiveness or 

satisfaction ^re the most coirononly desired career outcomes* 

There are other characteristics which apply' to some types 

of experiential education but not to others* In Sections II 

and III we will discuss the significance of this condition* 

For now, the reader might note that the types df experiential 

education vary considerably in the financial rewards the stu^ 

dent might hope to gain* They vary ^ also in,, their jjelationship 

to the development of career related skills or altitudes toward 

a particular career* They vary considerably in their relation- 

d * ' ■ 

ship to and integration with the academic^ process ; many of 
'these activities are undertaken for considerable amounts of 
academic crejiit, varying considexably ln^hB length of jtime 
involved and in the amount of supervision provided by faculty 
or other staff* , ^ 

.Experiential education as a field has been changing rapidly 
in recent years* Historically best known are student teaching 
and practica in professional programs* But today activity 
has-expanded into the liberal^^rts as welir^ W^Kave "exainined 
programs designed to train individuals in the performance of 
their chosen professional area of endeavor* as well as programs 
integrating experiential education into- the liberal arts to 
explore broad>ethical and moral questions which have always 
been the underpinning for undergraduate.^ducation* 



The term "experiential educatioft"* is used here as an alter- 
native to the term "experiential learning*" Recent usage has 
developed a specific^ meaning for "experiential learning" which is 
not within the perview of the study* In this usage "experiential 
learning" has come to identify learning attained through experi- 
ence p rior to enrollment in an academic program, through life 

* 

activities, job, of community involvement* In this case the new* 

student's prior experience is assessed- and evaluated by an 

academic institution, translated .int'o academic credit, related to 

* 

an individualized academic program, and integrated into the stu- 
dent's total academicr-package , It is learning that has occurred 
prior to the formal "educational" experience (although it may 
have b'een^ducati'^tifall*^ hence has not been planned and arti-i 
culated by the student and/or faculty member prior to under^ 
taking the experience* 

(Some of the confusioii over "experiential education" and 
"experiential learning" has been created by the highly visible 
project for the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning ^ 
of the Educational Testing Service. The CAEL? projec*; has explored 
assessment of aj. 1 types of experiential learning activities 
divided into "non-sponsored experiential learning" and "sponsored 
exE>eriential learning*' but has concentrated on "non-sponspred" 
or prior experience,) 

For purposjss of this study this distinction between experien- 
tial education, which is an. on-going and structured part of the 
student's educational program^ and experiential learning, which 
takes place prior to the student's involvement in the educational 
institution, is important. In this study we con-uder what 



educational institutions can do to facilitate the career poten- 
tial of their students through experiential education. ,ror the 
most part we must assume. that these students have not been in- 
volved in some other '•career*' before ei>tering the educational in- 
^stitution. If, on the contrary^ the student has had significant 
involvement in Career related activities before entering, a com- 
pletely different approach to the study, different premises, 
different research, tuid different conclxasiorts would be demanded. 



A 



The Typology 



" As indicated above efforts^to categorize different types of 
experiential e ducat lon^^^e potentially more confusing than enlighten: 
.ing. ^More^tlj3i^3iiy other factor, however, the tendency of educa- 

LonSl institutions to label programs with a particular descrip- 
tive jiame for internal political designs or external funding pur- 
poses'has led to this confusion of names, as an example^, a well 
known experimental college with *a broad and flexible Experiential 
education program involving internships, cooperative education, 
cross culture experiences, travel, and field research, calls 
their program ^^Cooperative Education" to comply with federal 
funding iceguireme;its ♦ Nevertheless, below are descriptions 
^of She major types of experiential education currently in use ^ 
today. ' 

Cooperative Education ^ 

Approxiiriately 380 post-secondary institutions* in the 
Uhited States receive fxinding for cooperative education programs 
under Title IV-D (Cooperative Education) and approximately 600 ^ . 
more conduct cooperative education progrstms without 



federal support. Traditionally, cooperative education places 
students in alternating periods of work and etudy for purposes 
of assisting them in relating to the >world of work ^largely in 
the private sector) and increasing their financial resources. 
Traditionally, most cooperative education programs, ^utilizing 
alternating semesters, or quarter of work and education, require 
^five years for an undergraduate degree, . More recently coopera- 
tive educ^iti^n programs have been. .investigating acadeinic credit 
and supervision; about half of the traditional programs aw^rd ' 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ' - 

some credit, , — ttfe. ' \ ' 



While the above description generally applies to the way co- 
operative. e_d_ucati^ operates, ihtellecjtually the field is expand- 
ing its horizons. The official definition of^, co-op from the^ 
Cooperative Education Association says it is a process *Vhich 
formally in te grates-education with work experience,** **often'* in 
alternating periods, ''Through the/interactTon^of-study and work 
experience the student enhances academic knowledge, personal 
development, and pirofessional preparation," ' - _ . 

Co-rop is closely related to career objectives, Generdlly,"^ 

students who have entered a career preparatory academic program 

work . directly .in their chosen field, either to sharpen skills and 

abilities so they will become more employable or to fociis their 

* 

personal interests within the career field. 

Internships (Preprofessiorial) 

The term "internship" has often been used to describe an 
intensive involvement in an agency or institution by a student 
planning for a profession in that area* While-HJie medical 
internship is not germane to this teport, it serves as the origin 
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of the expression. A better example would be that of students 
studying publi<f administration, public management, or perhaps 
^litlcal science, who serve for one semester In a public agency 
under a *'tiientor^' responsible for initiating them into the intri- 
cacies of management. In this situation the student is most 
often assigned a specific project op even general administrative 
responsiSSlities, and is expedted to carry out tasks at ,the same 
level as a professional in the field. The financial implications 
of the internship are often inconsequential. v 

Students serving internships generally receive academic 
credit and some receive financial compensation. But the pri- 
inary purpose of the internship is to prepare a student for a 
chosen career with more flexibility and in less time than co^ 
operative education's alternating periods of work* .Most often 
an intern is in the last years of formal education, but schools 
debate heavily over whether the internship shoulJ^come early in 
the- last years or at the very end of the educational experience. 
Interns jFiost .often ha_ve. a faculty supervisor who meets with them 
regularly, frequently evaluates a paper, and analyses intem- 
ship experience. It is often argued that internships- are related 
to careers not only as preparation of professionals but by per^ 
mitting the student to decide whether a career is appropriate 
or which aspect of a broad career area is most attractivev 

Since many^state government a^^encies, legislature^, local 
governments, -and the federal government provide work/ experiences 
for students generally called "internship** programs, this pre- 
.professional model is not alwavs applied strictly. For example, 
the term may apply to the liberal arts student who whnts to learn 
about politics but does not anticipate a career in politics. 

10 



Other. expressions often used to describe similar activities- 
are educational practica, residencies, or worjc-^e^xperiences. Al- 
though -these expressions often carry specific connotations at 
individual institutions they are also often used interchange- 
ably with |*intemship." For our purposes they do not merit 
separate description in a typology* ^ .4- 

Internships (General Education) * 

Since the mid-60s there has been a strong trend toward 
inteimships in a broad xange of academic -fields not directly ' , , 



related to prfeparation for a particular career." The term ser-^^^- 
vice-leaiming internship is often used to identify these acti- 
vities* Developed by Donald J. Eberly, the term service- leairn* 

• 

nj^ing calls for the merger of service to fellow man with education 
and argues that through this integration one gains self-know>- 
ledge and .atn understanding of society^^ The federal ACTION >^ ^ . 
agency, through the University Year for ACTION orograms -and. the 
National Student Volunteer Progr^,, has begun to use the ejipres- 
sion "service- learning internships" as -an alternative ^to 
"volunteer. '* ^ < * 

General education inteimships most often attract students in 
the liberal arts^^ and sometimes students who construct an experi- , 
ence in a field^ unrelated either to their career goals or tlx^ir 
academic 'inajor* Good examples qf these kinds of internships are 
state legislati^ve internship programs and internships with federal 

agencies and non-profit organizations in* Washington, D,C • For 

example, a political- science student might undertake an inteim- 
ship in Washington with a lobby group for the corporate community'.; 

■ 11 - . • 



The leaiming objective^ of -the inteimship itiight be "quite broad, 
including an investigation of the legislative process with a 
focus on lobbying^ analysis of the key economic- issue affect* 
ing th6 private sector, and 'the ability to'make contacts, with 
national figures and generally, "ekperience** Washington. It is 
asstmed that i.uch experiences are advantageous to students when 
they seek regular employment. * . - * ■ 

All inteimships in this category do not 'necessarily in^ly 
"service** if defined strictly as social service or volunteerism. 
Most, however, do involve work in the community with government 
or' with non-profit agencies ,^^ranglrig from organizations such as ^ 
the Chamber of Commerce to public social service agencies. Con* 
sequently the expression '•service- leaiming intetnships" is of ten - 
used for partidular^ types of activity of a more altruistic type 
than a standard "internship." . , y' 

Field Experience * , ' 

This expression is gradually evolving into a broad des rip* 

, '-^ ' ' ■ \ 

tion, similar*to *'experAejitial education," as in the Society \ 

"for Field Experience Education (which" serves administrators, \ 

faculty and students interested in cooperative education, 

-inteimships, and other work related experiences). Most often, 

however, field experience t^nds to identify activities undertaken 

* ' , * * ' / 

by the student "outside of the classroom but not necessarily 

entailing work .^r an agency or other organization . In other 

Words, field experiences migh-c be' "field based" independent 

study, fiej^d research, travel, oj: other activities undertaken 

independently by one student or group of students. _ Although 
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these activities may be related to a' student's career or pro- 
fessional objectives r (for example field experiences undertaken 
by students in anthropology, archaeology, and sociology) most 
often .the expression refers to experiences designed for broad 
academic development, personal growth, the development of com- 
petencies* or siti^ly exposure to unfatniliar populations or 
geography. Field experiences arfe most often devised between 
student and .faculty member with pre-defined learning objectives 
and academic credit is awarded; financial compensation is rare. 



C r^oss Cultural Field Experience 



Across cultural field experience is ' distinguished from 
others primarily because of its objectives — to assist the stu- - 
dent in unde>rstanding and empathizing with a culture or sub- 
culture different from the one in which 'he. has primary experience^. 
In such activities a studfent ^'involves himself, in another culture 
or sub-culture of his own society in a deep and significant way, 
, either as a temporary member of 'a fairdly/ a worker in thafe, 

society, or as^ a volunteer in a social agency, with the inten- 
. ticni as a participant/observer, of learning as much as he can 
about that. culture and his own." {Duleyr'page 13.) Often 
cfoss~£!Trltiijra^l""cxpeTiences- focus o*. ^al-ue— developmervt-and-broad 



academic objective's and are landertaken foj; ' academic credit with 
the supervision of a faculty member. There is no requirement 
that* these experiences be related to th6 student's careerAsevelop- 
meiit, although it is likely that potential for effective career 
choice and personal satisfaction will be enhanced. 



Policy Research Experiences 

The policy research program is an interesting example of an 
effort to tightly structure the relationships between academic 

" m 

and work experiences ^ Such programs involve a group of students 
in researching or investigating an issue of particular importance 
to a community or institution ^ Under the close supervision of a 
faculty member, {often directly related to a class or seminar) 
policy research students conduct field research without being 
placed directly in "work" Xoles in an organization ^ The policy 
research model stresses the "participant/observer mode" as dc 
t he above , but in essence takes a more traditional view of the' 
observer as one who is not involved in daily activities as to 
lose^^ob jectivity^ Policy research activities can be related to 
career ^choice ; but most often are more strictly academic in 

' ■ ^ ' - y 

-purpose? stxadents rarely ^receive financial compensation for 
these activities. 

NatiKDn^l Youth Service 

.Growing out of a number of. circxmstances/ -including the heri 
tage pf New Deal programs like the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
high unemployment among youth, apparent decline in interest in 
the community service, and a lienation, the concept of nationarl 
youth ^service has recently been revived^^ Specifically, a 
proposal has been made by the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute for a 
national youth service program which would involve large numbers 
of young people (ages 16 to 25) in community service and 
relieve youth unemployments With a modest stipend students 
would be assigned |to community agencies or could develop their , 
*6wn projects^ Perhaps the best know example of this 

14 , 
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type of program, although not likely to be adopted in the United 
States, is the Canadian Opportunii?:ies for Youth program. This 
program provides modest grants to individuals or groups of young 
people to undertake personally determined projects in their own 
communities with a minimum of supervision. 

While tjatilbrial Youth Service has not developed strong 
arguments reither for career development (as opposed to providing 
jobs) or for academic implications, such programs have clear 
potential in "BofH areas. At this point the central-question -is- 
whether or not -such a program could be designed with the flexi- 
bility required to effect more than one or two objectives (i .e . 



unemployment and service needs alone) . * 



Summary ^ 

Other types of activities would' geheJally 'fall under the 
broad types above. For example, many students undertake 'volunteer 
activities with- the primary objective of serving the comitiunity 
but also with" career or aoademiqaTly related objectives. The 
^ame is true of other kinds of ^.social .and p61it?.cal action, such 
as involvement in community action agencies or in political cam- 
paigns. Another expression, which wouid perhaps fit under several 
of the types above would be "work-leaaniing," an expression used 
in recent years by Berea College. "Work- learning" stresses the 
work ethic and the importance of the work supervisor (as opposed 
to academic) in the educative process. . "Sjiudent teaching," 
one of the oldest forms of experiential education, is simi- 
lar to internships , practica, and field experience activities 
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mentioned above, but designed for a specific litudent population 
* 

and for specific career development and professional objec- 
tives. 

To explain the interrelationships between the above ty^es 
it is useful to compare characteristics and objectives of various 
programs* All of these activities have some characteristics in 
common and other characteristics unique t:o themselves. The 
following chart lists the objectives of the types of experiential 
education activities lisJted-.^03^e_and_rates„. characteristics on.a_^ 
scale of ,1 to 10 (1 - never an objective;^ 10 - always an objec*- 
tive) . These characteris tlqs were not determined by a s^te matic 
"sur^^ey^T '^sach prograinB^cross^^1±[e nation , but i^steadr-are the — 
personal judgments of the author based on experience with all ' 
types of programs over -a number of years. While individuals 
associated with, these types. _oi experiential education might ob-., . 
je'ct to this categorisation., it is the author's conviction that 
a. systematic survey (which would be extremely difficult and 
costly to undertake) would not yield substantially different ' 
results. From 'the' chart it become? obvious that internships 
(preprofessional and general education) are designed to accomplish 

^ . r 

the broadest range of objectives "with both strong academic and 
career related components. T he other programs tend to concen- 
trate on either the academic or career related aspects. Coopera- 
tive education, for example, while having a strong career related 
and financial compensation component does not stress academic ob- 
jectives. Field , experience , cros^ cultural experience, policy 
research, with a strong academic component, are not always 
closely related to career objectives. The implications of these ^ 
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conclusions will be pursued in the next section. 
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Objectives of Experiential Education Types 
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Inteimship ^- (general 
edxication) 
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Field Experience 
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Cross Cultural 
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Policy ' Research 
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National Youth Service 
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1 - never an objective 
3 - ^infrequently an objective 
5 - sometimes an objective* 
7 - most often an. objective 
10 - always an objective 
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Exemplary Activities 
Introduction 

The striking thing about experiential education has been its 
growth over the last several years^ Fr^m all directions-*educa- 
tional institutions , units of goveimment, community service 
agencies, and various other non-profit organizations — interest 
^in experiential education has^becqme claar and aggressive^ 

i*t^or-„ 



This would not be news if it weren^ 



4 coi^responding 



boom in public at tention for these activH:ies^ What 's diff^ent 
now is that the higher education media, such. as the Chronicle of 
Higher Education and C hange magazine, have discovered experien- 

^ 1 - -e du cafeion-^ — Eox-J:he_^enerai pu bl ic ^ Ji he rfta d er — Q,£-Jbhe^ locaJ^ i 

newspaper dan find James Reston calling foir "new looJcs at edu-^ 
cation and work" (a colmtin on The Boundless Resource) br nationally. 



syndicated journalists writing about "laniversal youth seiJvice — an 
idea whose time has come," Nationally visible institutions, such 
as the National Manpower Institute and the Educational Testing 
Service, and trend shaping fmding sources such as the Fund for 
Improvement in Post Secondary Education and the Liliy Endowment, 
have also focx^ed on the issue^ ' 
- , This needed attention, taken;; iiogeiher, has highligh^edx one 
simple point; the uses of a relatively traditional educational" 



process, experiential education, are extremely diverse^ As a 
pedagogical process, experiential education has a wide variety" 
of^ applications which have yet to be extensively^^consj-de^^l* — 

Although it^ij _imp os sible txr CEelX^hoiTmany o£ the 2500 
institutions of post^secondary education in the United States 
have systematic experiential^, education programs, there is every.. 
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reason to conclude that there are a number and that many 

are moving in that direction. We know., for example, that this 

has been the case with copperative education. The Cooperative 

t 

Education Research* Center, which conducts an annual survey of' 
cooperative education programs, concludes that there are 1030 
cooperative education programs in the United Statfest Two qthei' 
organizations^ created only in 19.71;. the National Center for 
'Public Service Inteimship Programs and the Society for Field 
Experience E<3ucation/ also demonstrate the growth of interest - 



tliroxigh their. succesi_„in ^attraS-ting. nembers , . The National 

Center, which has a Was hington_of flea and produces newsletters 
-an^-otberL, pu bl ic a t io n s d p si g ne r l to p xom Qte a n d disvdo p exper- 



ientialT^ducation 'and'Jlntemships, has approximately 400 mem- 



-bers7-irrcTird"ing"about^blJ ins'titF^lonsT^For tHe NatlmTal 
Center, uaiiversity placement"^T3-g,ui^ice. personnel have been 
the Ut'est soxirce of new members. The Society^-for-.Jleld 
Experience Education, , a professional association which hosts 
an annual conference on exper-iential education, has a member- 
Ship of apptoxiraately 300 individuals and attracts between 300 , 
and 500 people to its annual meetingst The most recently de- 
veloped organization activity in this area, the Cooperative 
Assessment of ??cperiential Learning (CAEL), has 240 institutional 



memberships at a sizable membersl^ip fee_ _of $250-, All i;hree , 
i-these— oirganlzations have seen a boom in membersh'ip and 
inquiries about their activities in the last two years. ^ 

..Approximately 25^ states have some type of statd sponsored 
internship program. Approximately half of these programs have 
been developed in the last six yeaVs. Plans are now under way 

20 
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in a number pf other s1;ates for broad- ranging, state-wide 



experiential education or youth service prcgrams which go 
-beyond the standard state internship program. Municipalities 

across the nation are beginning to develop internships in local 

... 

government to draw upon talented manpower in their local educa- 
^, • 
tional institutions? and the National League Of Cities/U,S, 

» *• ^ ■ ' 

Conference of Mayors has responded fa^^rably-to this growth 

with technical assistance and worksuops, While internships 

in Washington, D,Cw with federal agencies, non-profit 

organization?, or the United States Congress have always been 




popular, the demand for these has escalated in'recent years,. 
B^succs~ss'gs of the new ry created "Washington Center for 



s7 



aming Alternatives^ which provides placements / housing and 



eminars for Washington-bound students has . attracted seveiTal 

hundred Students to its fledgling prcgram, The publishers 

' . ... ^ t I , ^ 

of the National Center for Public Service Inteimship Programs 
* 

'•Directory of Washington Internships Opportunities" have 

found .that advertisements in national publications sell thousands 

of this booklet, . ' ^ 4? 

rrhe creation of the University Year for ACTION program in 
1971, .although supporting a relatively small number of institu-~ 

\ y > . 

tidnally based prp^r^ns (approximately 50 each year) has also 

TttimiXSt^-^a^^"grS^srQr^^ 

ties. Throiigh University Year for ACTION, the only federally 
sponsored. progralu specifically Resigned to accomplish experi- 
ential education pb^^tives, many institutions have moved toward 
broadly focused programs^ 



A^i. though limitea research is available, it is clear that a 
substantial nuinber of young people are undertaking various out- 
of-the-classroom learning activities > Studies conducted in the 
early •70^Jiy the North Carolina Inteniship Office and in 1975 
by the Kentucky Council on Public Higher Education determined 
that approximately 25,000 students in each or thfese states 
undertake soinie kind of educational activities in the community ^ 
An earlier study, "American Touth in 'the Mid-seventies" de- ^ 
termined that if properly approached, ''some four million young 
people "couldrij e - em ploYedr full^i^ne- far^ne-^eaxT^inr-act-ion- learn 
ing programs, or that alroost every^ one of- the 22 mill-ion- yo ung 
"Tflne3ricans_l^J;hr;oi^^ over three hours 

per week ^ " (Havighurst, Graham and ^^ rl';^ ijg^geJ22^_ 

^Despite this growth, the recommendations made by various 
national commissions and in this paper call for an ^|?>an^^j^ 
of opportunities for young people^ This ndbd is manifest \^ 
because opportunities are still not available for all young 
people who might benefit from them, and because a large nuinber 

of activities undertaken by students are Rightly relatedjto . 

Specific vocational progralrtis".: Iif" the Kentucky siJrvey abov& 
only about^ S%#pf the activities were of a non*yocaticnal 
nature, or, in other words, designed for liberal arts students 
or fnr g pn^ ral r?;ireer ex plor ation^ p er sonal developmeht, or 
career choice* 

Exemplary Activitie s ^ 

Corresponding to: the activiti^ discussed iii €he typology 
above, several prograins provide examples of forward looking and 
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effective e3(periential education^ While the programs below are 



not the only appropriate examples, and they are ~no€ "mentioned 
because they are the best activiti&s, they have addressed im- 
portant issues effectively^ 

Cooperative Education * . 

, 'The cooperative education program at American Ukiiversity, 
while not one of the older programs and not in the traditional 
moldi is a useful example because ofyits innovative' qualities ^ 
Basicallyi American University's cooperative education program 



emph^slges--^e7 l - lbg rgl arts, although it ^deals with all the 



^-academic^dis cjplines wit h^the e:;ception of law sgid nursing. The 
' program is designed prima^;ily to meet "EHS^rifeeral arts goals of ; 



particular Academic disciplines, but it also encourages stu- 
:ients to investigate and experiment with careers ^ 

Students can work full time a semester and eaim approximately 
two Credit,, units (or about one half of a full credit load), tak- 
ing up to a maximum of four credit units_du.ring their acadenjic 
careerV Students usually, undertake two field experiences and 
ther^efore the program is considered an **alteimating" cooperative 
educ^ti'on program, although some students simply undertake the 
experience for' one semester^^ Because of specific cooperative 
education agreements with federal agencies students who "co-op" 



in these agencies must complete" anniiilinmu 75! twu aemestersr? — 
In addition to, an Office of Cooperative Education, niu^ 
coordinators^ in academic disciplines approve each p^acement^ 
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These coordinators help students develop "learning objective 
forms" to validate their academic credits Ifiilike many other 



cooperative education programs, a large number of co-op students 
at Aineriqan Ifiiiversity work with non-profit organizations ^ Cont- 
sequently, students eligible for college work-study assistance^ 
participate in the cooperative education program; work-study 
funds are used to pay 801 of the stipend in these non-profit 
J agencies ^ 

The program provides career counseling through the staff 

■J ^ 

of the cooperative education office but has not developed career 



exploration or preparation as a primary focus^ Some students, 
in areas such as accounting, who know clearly what thay expect 
to dQ i^ their careers, undertake co-op for career purposes ^ 



Others work with the university's Career pevelopment Center and 
participate in wo^rkshops dealing with the job exploration, 
resume writing, and aspects of the job searcji process ^ 

Internships (Preprofessional) 

The School of Public and Environmental Affairs at Indiana 
University operates both graduate and undergraduate 'programs in. 
public administration, b^t probably has the largest undergraduate 
public administration program in the.nation^ In graduate level^ 

i 

public aaministration education internships axe well established^ 

, i 

Apt)roximately three quarters of the nation's graduate public 



administration programs have^'some type of preprofessioi>al intern- 
ship activity aAd approximately 401 require the internship^ 
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In the School Public and Environmental Affairs there 
are approximately 350 full-time undergraduates. !I!he program is 
four years old and at this point approximately 10% of, their 
students participate in agE>reprofessional internship. This 

number is growing. !I!he program seeks but professional experi- 

' . . ** "... 

ences in specific areas of stxady. A student specializing in 

. 

personnel, for example, might work with a personnel jdepartment; 

a student in finance might work in -a budget office; or a stu- 

* 

dent interested in' environmental management might intern' with 
a local or state environmental planning commission. Tlie pro- 



gram does not concern itself with ^multi-dTsciplinary place- 
meats with career exploration, since most of its 'students 



At 



have fiAn career expectations and aspirations. 



Students e'am six jfiours or academic credit (approximately - 
40% of a semester's academic load) for a full time, inteimiShip 
and can earn up to 15 hours of credit during their jondergraduate^ 
careers. Tfte staff of the "Center for Public Af'fairs Service- 
Learning*' at' the University assists in finding placements and 
proyides supervision. Students" also develop leaiming contracts; 
with individual faculty members. 

Additional career coui^eling activities are minimal since 
it is assumed that the student has focused in on a career^ 

In design this program is similar to others in similar 
fields^ such as -social work, education, educaMt^^n^al adminisi^ra- 
tion, architecture, or accounting. Theise programs vary in the 
amount of academic supervision provided, the amount of time and 
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academic credit involved, and the ng^ture of related academic 



pro-ams , ^ . " . ' ^ 

Internship (General Education) 

W ■ 1 ^ 

In an effort to demonstrate the effectiveness of experi- 
ential education to tradition 1 liberar^rtF^factxityi-^the^ 
Univeipsity of Kentucky Office for Experiential Education has 

* q 

developed an experiential program exploring the ethics and 

values of decision making in the public sector* The program 

is based on the premise that a central objective of liberal 

arts' instruction is tp develop citissens who can operate from 

soundly developed philosophy of ethics and values^ From this 

institutional objective, it is suggested that traditional 

instruction dn liberal arts, {interactiojrxJ^Lii^^ 

lectures, reading inaterials, and discussions) may not always 

be the most dffecti^e means of^anstruction; many studehts may - 

* - ■ ' . J, 

not be' .able to grasp generai ethical concepts from their limited 

base of experience, Consequentlyv the program confronts stu- 
dents with the dtecision jnaking process in-pTA)lic life- so they 
can analyse/ among other things, the values inherent in these 

r 

decisions, 

**Each student in the program (funded by the Lilly Endowment) 

undertakes a one semester internship in a public agency or their 

^ ' ^ * ' ' ; ■ ■ " J 

choice. These activities ran^ from a. local planning boarc^, to 



working with a^member of a city council,, to work, with 5^ .social 
services' agency , Concurrent with the " inteifhsMi^s' all -students 
participate in a broadly conceived, , humanistic seminar taught 
by a team of faculty me;rtl3ers drawn from the fi Ids ot political 



science, philosophy educational psychology. In the semi- 
nkr student^* are expected to draw upon observations from their 
work for discussion and to reach conclusions. about the lasting 
in^licatiiDns of the icfcivities thejL have observed. The program 
relies heavily, on personal development as an aim, of education, 

and consequently utilizes evaluative, processes designed to 

* ► * f . * * * 

ass^s developm^^al changfes i-n thp' students, during the course 

Of a semester. - • . ^ 

-~ Th'e ^trgram-i:s Trel^ted-^o— the career- and personal^ dbjectiyes 

o£ some students and to the academic aspirations of others.*_For 

example, for students in professional fields such as archiJtec- 

ture or, social work, the inteimship provides the necessary pre- 

professional practicum experience and the reflective component 

pro^vides an interesting excursion into liberal arts. -On the 

other hand, students in the fields of philosophy, Sociology, 

or^ng^lrsh also participate in the program; the inteimship 

provides an exposure to an occupational field but the primary 

objective is satisfying their interests in the , ethical questions. 

4 

But the objective ol thfe program is to satisfy both of these 
needs* It is*assumed that preparation for careers, if approached 
narrowly, is nojt the sole purpose of the educational institution. 
However, the preparation for pareers defined broadly, involving 
an int;eraction of job and work and leisure time and commitment 
to community, is the ultimate purpose of the institution. 
{Hofer, Sexton, Yanarella; pages 177-183.) 

Xross-.Cultural Experience 

\ * 

An interesting example Df a sophisticated cross cultural 
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program is the "cross cultur^ field study** program of Justin 

Morrill College, Michigstn State University. 'In the "field 

study program" students 'in this liberal arts, institution are 
• 

required \o spend one term off campus in a leaiming experience 
of their own choosing. Students generally choose from three 
types of experiences; cross cultural leaiming, where they in- 
volve themselves in other cultures or sub-cultures; ^proprofes- 
sional experience^ where they test professions tJirough field 
-^tudv_&xperigjc^_cg_3_._ in areas such as social work, team teaching, 
law, or medicine; and soci:al action involvement, where they 
design experiences which give them the opportunity to work for 
social change/ 

Of importance here is the cross cultural program. Studen^:s 

participating in 'cross-cultural experiences are expected to 

develop a n^umber of skills: information source development, 

or the ability to use nfeny information sources within the 

J 

social environment; cultural understanding, an awareness of the 
^Structures and valj^es ^d attitudes of people of' another cul- 
ture; interpersonal communication, the abjllity "not only to 
listen well and speak clearly but also to be sensitive to 
non-verbal communication, such as messages available from 
physical movements facial expressions, and the quality of face 
to face encounter,"; commitments to persons in relationships; 
the ability to become involved deeply with other people; de- 
cision making; self-understanding; self-reliance; and written 
communication skills. Tlie essence of instruction in the cross 
cultural experience is the use of the "critical incident 
technique" for gathering information concerning the behavior of 
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« * * 

oneself and of others-. Each student is required^lro^ participate 
in a six week pre-semijiar prior to the field study* designeOr^to^ 
improve the student's skills in making and recording observa- 
tions, critical incident writing, and 4ceeping journals. In this 
prograirf mo^t student^ undertake their field work during the 
summer, although' they can do it during the regular semester. - 
Sixty percent of the Justin Morrill students do their field 
work in foreign countries-. (Duley/ pages 13-22.) 

As reported by observers of this program the following 



types of activities are undertaken: "One student visited and 
lived in abandoned World War II incarceration canips in Cali- 
fornia, interviewed former inmates and compiled his findings 
and reflections into a book to be published. Another student 
lived, worked, and studied for two ^months in a California 
desert — ^ scientific research project .^^Ayoung-^iromah spent a 
term touring and acting with a west coast theatre group. A 
young man lived with and observed the Amish as a nieans of 
getting background material for the project he designed. 
Another young man established, edited and published a news- 
paper for a religious organization. One student went abroad 
with a friend where together they gathered data for a compara- 
tive study of the teaching techniques of the British and Ameri- 
can professors. Another student arranged interviews with a 
group of London businessmen for his self designed study. One 
student did research for a senator, another interned in an 
attorney general's office / arid still another spent time working 
and studying in the TJemocratic offices in the state capitol 
building," (Quinn and Sellarsj page 32.) 
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Wliile it is obvious that a cross cultural experience can be 
related to long range career goals and personal development, 
general learning often tak^s precedence. It is possible that 
career related objectives can be enhanced without diminishing 
general learning objectives . 



Field Experience --^ - 

New College in Sarasbta/^^Plorida, until recently an inde- 
pendent private institution and now a college within the 
University of South Florida/ conducts a broadly based field 



experience program. In their thiree year degree program stu- 
dents may take up to four of their nine terms through off-cam- 
pus f iei4^experiences . The typ es of opp^ rfeunijia^s— avaxl^Ie to 
_s t u^ enJ:s--yar7^^ atlv\ Some do standard internships/ some take 
courses at other colleges or universities/ some do independent 
field research/ and others travel or involve themselves in 
cross cultural experiences. Each learning experience is ^ 

faculty supervision, has a learning contract/ 
and is^ dependent on the relevance of the learning activity to 
the student *s 

The extent to which students utilize field experience 



arranged with 



program. 



varies widely 



and observers suggest that sone students never 



seem to be on ihe campus and others never seem to leave it. 



Giving the sttJdents a large amount of individual autonomy/ 
general indiviclual development, which is the objective of the 

educational pre gram at New" College/ is also the object^ive of 

\ 

the field experience program. Consequently/ some of the most 
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ex9iting projec.ts undertaken by stxidents have been hi^ly in- 
dependent. For example, students have organized internship 
programs for other students, such as one in the inner citj of 
Hoboken, New Jersey ^ Other students fiaVe u^^d their of f*-campus^ 
terms for political involvement; one student campaigned for a 
seat in the state legislature in New Hampshire and was awarded 
academic credit for the campaign (she won) ^ Another was 
awarded credit for. serving ^s a state legislator^ Some students 
travel to Europe or elsewhere in the United "States, develop 
^hotographx^r joumaiSr^^rite fjp>-inn^-or rrpflpn-hinns on thgtlj: . 



trave ls. ,^jQr^03=fe-<^r--lxve in subcultures and social groups other 
than theiT- own^ 

Because of the strong liberal arts orientation of New College, 
the field experience program does not stress career relatedness 
or career development except as a side benefit of the field 
experience program^ In fact, some have suggested that there is 
a strongly negative attitude toward relating field experiences " 
to career objectives ^ 

> 

Policfy^Research Experience 

Austin College in Sherman, Texas , conducts a "policy research 
inteimship program*' which attempts to systematically link the 
acadendc aspirations of traditional courses and experience in 
the community^ The program rests on the concept of policy 
research, which deals with "mapping alternative approaches and 
with specifying potential differences in the intention, effect, 
and cost of various action programs^" The college argues the 
close relationship between the world of theory and the world 
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of action distinguishes policy research from tJther disciplines; 

••Policy research involves two acts of translation: translation 

of the problem from the world of Veality and*policy into the 

world of scientific method, and then a translation of the 

research results back into the world of reality," 

The point is that the results of policy research aria Intended 

to be used in the decision making process, (Willlains; page 297,) 

The policy research fexercises are designed tq help students 
"manipulate modem research s kills/ must have groim dinci^Hbnr-ar^^-^T^ 
— discipline, must understand the .societal context and the 

societal processes associated with an issue, and must exercise 
ethical judgment^conceming the causes and pos sib re"s'blut ions 
to the , problem, Policy research programs are interdisciplin- 
ary, drawing together students and faculty from a number of 

* areas. Most importantly, to ensure that the student's work 
is useful/ they ''contract" with an agency in the community to 

. develop solutions ^to particular local problems, (Williams; 

page 299.) . ^ ' ~" 

Td quote from an example cited by the director of the pro- 
gram, ",,,it might be possible for a student policy research 
group to work with a lobal school district in deciding whether 
or not to create a sex education program. Other examples come 
readily to min<3 — investigating the need for a day care center 
in association with a welfare agency or perhaps working with 
the city on pros and con^ of establishing a local recycling cen- 
ter. Each of these involves quest^Lons of profound intellectual 
merit and all are complicated policy questions. By applying 
th^ policy research method and bv usina a contracting agent 



which will both contribute to and possibly utilize the groups 

f indings t^ students will have effectively put their education 

to use"." {Willianks^ page 300) 

The "speci^c objectives of the policy research program are 

as follows : ^ * 

,1. To create an educational environment _in_which^tudents ^ 
use their critical f'aculties^iTi " ahalyz£na^ -Fn^TmnJ^i-i ng ^ 
- vand evalu ating ^ glijcry--al-feerita^ their conse- 
quences-; 

2. To assist students in applying techniques acquired in 
a liberal arts education to the study of contemporary 
social* issues . These techniques include not only 

modem research skills 'but the analysis of the ethical 

bases on which policy is or should be based. 

3. To provide a link with the community beyond Austin 
College so that students ^ill acquire some working know- 
ledge of Q.n experience in decision-making in the 
broader social system. 

4. To develop students skills in working with groups in a 
cooperative, largely self-directed manner. Associated 
with this objective is the desire" to bring together in _ 
a creative fashiOii the perspectives and the skills of 
various disciplines in the solution of specific social ' 
problems . {Williams ; pages 301^302 . ) 

r 

Although heavily "academe "in" orient and more academically 

structured than many of the other examples policy research holds 
promise for involving large number of students in "real world" 
experience when full time Involvement is impractical. With 
some modification the policy research approach 'could be applied 
directly to-career choice through the addition of counseling 
and career guidance features. 

Career Related Experifential Education 

The Office for Experiential Programs , and, Li fe/V^ork Planning 
at Davidson College provides an example of a full scale attempt 
to integrate experience with sophisticated personal development 
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and/or career planning processes "(although the word career is 
rarely used in the Davidson program) . The objectives of the 
program are to, "make available to students -a variety of means 
to define thenjselves ana to plan their own futures, to make 
available the use of various off-campus opp o rt un i t ie_s .j^o- p ro-r; — 
yi<te_inforinarta^ term programs and. life time possibi*^^^ 

liTiies.** ^ ' ■ ' ■ ^ I ^ 

. *- 4 

At Davidson (with an enrollment of 1300) , approximately 
one quarter of the students participate in the activities of 
this office each year. Students undertake a variety of 
activities . §ome spena the spring vacation witn alumni 
exploring all aspects of , their careers^ In another case a group 
of 10 students traveled to Atlanta for three weeks to study 
urban public education and write a paper on its problems. Other 
students are sent to taljc with individuals about particular 
vocations. Students might also undertake longer term experiences 
such as teaching in Kenya or working in a food processing plant 
in ^Tamica^ ~~The"^Ffice Ability to grant students a leave, 

of absence, so the college faculty's reluctance to grant academic 
credit is overcome^ 

In addition to these Experience based career exploration 
activities, students also participate in "life/work planning" 
through seminars that deal with what Davidson calls "centering 
and venturing." These seminars and other sessions help students 
.focus on whht kind of individuals they are and what they want, to 
get out of life. As a result, student experiences are undertaken 
with specific purposes not always related to a specific, academic 
disciplines but always hinged on personal growth and insights 
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While the program tries to integrate both acadsmic goals anax 
personal development goals, the eit^hasis tends to be on the 
latter. 
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III, 



Critical Issues for 'Experiential Educafcioai 

This section deal s with critlc al^irSg^es-^faClnc. experiential 
education and provides the rationale for the recommendations which 



follow^ Generally, these issues can^J^e divided into thd'se^^"x- 
mariiy related to or effecting the academic comr^unity, and those ^ 
related to general societal or economic factors and the nature 
of^^woSft^ . . ' 



Academic Issues 



Experiential educatiorx as it relates :to career education is 
primarily an academic activity. Despite discussions of community 
service/ attacks on unemployment or underemployment, national 



youth service or other apparently non-academic issues, as long as^ 

■ 

i^oung people of school age are Involved, and as long as the ma- 
jority, of these young people are involved in some, kind of educa- 
tional endeavor, the issues raised by educators concerning ex- 
periential education will be crucial to successful program develop- 
ment. 

If successful transition from education to work, career educa- 



tion, or reduced apathy and alienatiolT are our goals, the success is 
de^pendent upon the integration of experiential education into 
basically "academic" activities ^ ^he success of career education 
in post-secondary education may, therefore (if the relationships 
between career education and experiential^ education are as close as 
I assume they are) be dependent ^pon the success of. experiential 
education^ The respe^ctability , effectiveness^ scope and comprehen- 
siveness of experiential education in post-seco^r^dary education are 

\- 

vital to effective career education in that sphere. No matter how 

^ \ . 

broadly conceived the goals of such programs, college^and uni- 
versities will continue to provide education as their primary 
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objective. Oth er activitie g-itiusfc/ therefore!, be made compatible, 
Experiential education has been prominent in recent discus- 
sions of reform in higher education. Since J;he_j-^e-jxxfcies a - 



lioslT'oTliew educational programs have been developed. Discussions, 
of needed "diversity" in higher education has focused on compe- 
tency based curricula, assistance for the so-called "new learriers/" 
increas^ing the options available for individualized student needs, 

^ developmental programs, career education, and external degree 
prpgrams. However, a central theme emerges from all of these 
issues: the relationships between work and education must be 
re-examined and more effectively articulated. 

Eat:>aciallv-,pertijc^^ to experiential education are two import- 



ant studies, James Coleman's Youth: Transition to Adulthood and 

Willard Wirtz's The Boundless Resource: A Prospectus for Education/ 

Work Policy . , Youth: Transition to Adulthood argues that schools 

do not provide the appropriate environment for all of -the develop- 

mental needs of yqung people. The report says: 

At their best, schools equip students with cognitive . 
and non-cqgnitive skills relevant to their occupa- 
tional futures, with Jcnowledge of some portion of 
civilization's cultural heritage, and with a "taste 
for acquiring more such skills and knowledge. They 
do not provide extensive opportunity for managing 
one's affairs/ they seldom encourage concentration 
on a single activity,' and they are inappropriate 
settings for nearly all objectives involving 
responsibilities that affect others. Insofar as 
-the^e other objectives are injportant ^for the transi- 
tion to .adulthood, and" we believe they are, schools 
act t:o" retard youth in this transition by monopoliz- 
ing their time for the narrow objectives that schools 
hav^. (Coleman, 1973J page 146)'. 

In. other words, the curriculum is "knowledge rich and action poor." 

' ' ' * * ' 
Coleman's report goes pn to recommend greater attention fpr com- 

muaity based learning activities, the increased use of ^cooperative 

^ucation, inteimships and volunteerism, more integration between 
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age groups^ and th'e development of closer ties between educational 
institutions and the^ cojnmun^ the community resources 

n^ght be better utilized for work and service activities. 

A more recent study by Willard Wirtz, former Secretary of 
Labor^, and now president of the National Manpower Institute, looks 
^ at the policy iitplications of ttie Coleman report as well aa at . 
other issues, such as "underemployment.** In The Boundless Resource , 
Wirtz argues that existing avenues between education ^and work 
neither deal with the developmental needs of youth nor adequately 
affecfc persons traditionally bypassed by the lafeor market* Be- 
cause of^inadeqxaate manpo*/er forecasting and planning, communi- 
ties have nc5t effectively developed manpower systems which either 



contribute to the Economy or encourage a healthy attitude toward 
involvement, in community activities. The Manpower Institute 
recommends the creation of "community-education-work counpils," 
through which educational institutions would fnove students in 

and out of the community to explore ^career opportunities and con- 

J 

tribute needed services. These "councils" would also creatp 
processes allowing employees a^d citizens to participatle more coja- 
pletely in- educational progratti^. ^ ' , ^ 

Before another forum (the EOijiocratic National Platform Com- 
mittee, .Newport, Rhode Island, Apiril 3, 1976), Stephen IC. *^^ailey, 
vice president of the American Co-Licil on Education, put the cur- 



rent problem in another way; 



America is in danger of turning off and tuning- out 
its mo^e precious resource;/ its young people. An 
.anxious generation of adolescents and" young adults 
is growing up in a society/ that tells 'them it has 
only limited need for theny, a grossly inadequate, 
number of jobs for them^ and an indistinct formula- 
tion of what they can aspxre to in their future 
lives. (The absence of a ^outh policy] ...is killing 
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the natural idealism of our yo}mq^pegj^]^ f _d^^^^-^ 

-pri:vi7rg^them^o^;''orv^^ a vision it 

desperately needs, and consigning njillions of our 
future cii^izens to a dreary sense of ^uselessness ^ 
and purposelessness. ^A^more despd^riting begin- 
ning of our third century as a nation is hard to 
conceive. . (Bailey; page 1)'. , 

These discussions, and th^ developtji^li of several highly visi-;^ 
ble federal "programs^ such as career education, ^re also part of 
a debate over the "usefulness" of education. The general lines of 
this debate are well known and may. soon subside, but it "has been 
nonetheless intense. The widej^y' quoted comments of 'former 
Commissioner of Education T. H. Bell sum up the argniiients often ^ 
useid by local and state officials attesting to the same point. 
Bell said , ■ ', 



I feel ^that the college that devotes itself totally 
and unequivocally to the liberal arts 'today is just 
. kid^j^ng itself. Today we in education mtxst recog- 
nize that it is our duty to provide our students 

also with available skills As I see it..* 

education is preparation for life/ and .living 
\ without meaningful work is just not living life ^ 
to its full meaning and purpose. (T. H. Bell; -IS'JS) . 

Bell's comments brought widespread rdaction, including one from , 

lobert L. Goldwin, special consultant to President Ford for educa- ^ 

ticn, who argued that the skil'*'^ an individual, needs are not splely 

those related to performing a particularoob. Goldwin identified 

analytical thinking, experimentation, and the ability to ^eal 

.with'-broad issues constructively as necessary "liberal skills" 

which might bear only a tangential relationship to "jobs." 

■ ' j ... 1 . 

.(Goldwin; 1975). .... 

* / 

The increased conviction that youAg people are ^'leaiming rich 
and action poor,** and the debate over the usefulness of education, 
highlight the central issyesvpo^ed 'by experiential education for 
the academic community. Academicians who feel they face a votfa- 
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tionaL .^j^ontal attack on higher educatjLon as a developer of. 

humane values And the protector of culture and traditions, see 

r i ^ * ' 

experiential education as a potential threat* They counteratt^ack 
arguing that all of these ''threats*' are ill conceived. They sojue- 
times close their. minds to the compatibility of experiential edu- 
cation (or career ..education) with traditional goals of Ig^igher 
education, 6r inhospitable to demands for career related education 
and preparation for work. 

While experiential education is well established in work 
preparatory educational fields and professional schools, it will 
not be solidly; fixed until it is accepted as a valid pedagogical 
approach for liberal arts and ger^eral education* Upon this accept-- 
aricS, career related objectives will be easier to accomplish and 
students will be afele to take full advantage^of the opportunitie^s 
t^r career exploration, career counseling, and for developing 
a pftsonally satisfy^ir*? attitude toward work* 

One of the chief concerns then, is reconciling experiential 

education with traditional educat;ional objectives, \ To be avoided 

are images of joyerzealous "vocationalism, " or the narrow image 

' "career education" conjures up in inany academic minds ,^ It must 

be argued that experiential education (as an instructional device) 

can help the student more effectively pursue a liberal arts educa- 

tiqn* There ate some aspects of liberal arts instruction (for 

example, those dealing with values and matters of human judgment) 

vjhich are difficult for many students to understand thorough lecture 

or reading materials* In the study of history, for exart^^le^ .the 

intricacies of political maneuvering or the importance ^of bureau- 

cractic detail may seem overly pedantic and inconsequential * In 

■ * 
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fact, of course, they often are inconsequential to a real purpose 

pf instruction^ in history, that of sharpening analytical skills 

■and understanding events^. This '^understanding, ** however^ is 

.blocked when a student is bogge* down and confused by the detail 

surrounding the iriStruction^ ^-It might, be more 'effective for the 

student ,to have, a direct' exoerience in the bureaucractic or poM- 

ticai arena simultaneous with explprirfg the sjabject intellectually 

thorough traditional processes. Each student should have a per- 
^ • ' ^ . * ' ■ ■ * /' 

* _ * ■ " 

"SOTra3r"e?fpeTiettce^wiiAr~the subjeet— matfee^ be-Eorced to- deal with _ 
a,bureaucractically intricate problem,' and become appreciative 



'of the' detail he or she considers extraneous to tjie subjects The 
need for analysis, reflection and the ajii/lity ,to^ brganize informay 
.^tion in systematic patterns need not J^e dii^inslied and the goals' 
of liberal arts instructioji not threatened^ On the contrary, 
studenj:s who have a personal experience with decision making, 
and hence, historical procjesses, should bd more able %o ^^similace 



detailed information intd\synthesi*s^ " > 



/ 

rf ^IrermTTtually supporti-^r^-relationshi^K4?etween -experien^aJ 

education and traditional p.ducation goals is accepted y academi- 
ci^s, the full relationships between higher education, exEJpriential 
education, ■ and career education can be developed, / 

' A second issue vital to higher education concerns academic 

' 7 

control versus non-academiic control of experiential education 
The recurring question is whether educators will continue to 

• ; /* ' ' 

oversee an aggressive educative process when students-are ij;ivolved 
in community service or other types of experiential education. In 
effective balance, individuals and institutions in the community, 
non-educators, should recognize the necessity of reflection, and 
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educators should recognize that education does not take place 
solely within colleges and universities. Unfortunately, the 
utility of this broad vision is constantly challenged tiy reality. 

one of the boldest and most innovative federally supported 
experiential education programs. University Year for ACTION/ con- 
stantly engenders tension between community and educational in- 
stitutions. University Year for ACTION provides grants to educa- 
. tional institutions to place students in "service- learning" vo- 
liMiteer positions for one full "calendar year with full academic 



credit. University Year for ACTION atgues that through the pjro- 

/ . . . . 

^gram educational" institutions dan make significant cial contri- 

' butions and students can participate in educational community 

service, work Without interrupting their academe careers ^ -tn 

requiring full academic: credit, however, ACTION relys heavily on 

the cooperation and largesse of the institutions. Sonjetimes, as 

if not recognizing the need or cooperation, ACTION officials are 

j 

almost openly hostile to the needs of educational institutions, tn 

response to college'or university requests for flexibility i n 

academic programming, ACTION'S frequent response is* "We're not an 
educational agency, we're an anti-poverty agency." By washing 
its hands of .concern for educational needs / ACTION may alienate 
educational institutions* 

The cooperation among institutions necessary for experiential 
education is often frustrated by inability to recognize all needs. 
An effective bridge between education and work is then impossible. 

There are several 'Academic is^sues which are largely internal' 
♦ 

to educational institutions and not appropriate for detailed 
discussion ifi this report. These include the effectiveness of 

42 . 
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academic supervision , awarding academic credit (including the amounts 
and nature of that credit)/ and appropriate compensation for fa-^ 
culty who supervise students, rarely part of the academic load. 

While there is a continual need to assist institutions in develop- 

■J 

ing educationally valid experiential programs through the pro- 
vision of infonnation, advice, technical assistance, and in some 
cases resources, this is not necessarily a role which can be ful- 
filled by the federal goveiminent,. 

However, one such internal issue, evaluation, clearly has 



national implications. Faculty consistently ask how one evaluates 
what a student learns from an experiential education activity, as 
if we know what a student learns through other processes , Con- ^ 
sidering the state of evaluation in post-secondary educatioh, 
the need to evaluate learning which cannot be measured by the tradi- 
tional testing processes is especially perplexing, ^ 

Illustrative of the potential response to the need for evalua- 
tion has been the Cooperative Assessment Experiential Learning 
pre ^ ^ct (CAEL) under the aegis of the Educational Testing Service, 



With several large grants (from the Carnecrie Corporation * The Lilly 
Endowment, and the Fund for Iir.provement in Post-Secondary Educati^i^J 
CAEH has concentrated the activities of the ETS staff and member ^ 
institutions on developing approaches to assessing experiential 
learning and disseminating this information. Although the energies 
of the CAEL project have b^en^^imed primarily at assessing experi- 
ence accumulated prior tq enrollment and translating this learning 
into academic credit* often in external degree programs, the model 
has drawn attention to the issue and stimulated thoughtful on- 
sideration of the problems • The fact that the project is ponsored 
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by the Educational Testing Service, has major fojandation support, 
high visibility, and the involvement of many reputable figures 
in higher education, has given it instant respectability not avail- 
able to ot;her programs. 

Although the GAEL project has not solved all the problems of 
evaluation, it is illustrative of the kind of attention which 
must be devoted to ,academid concerns about the legitimacy of 
experienjiial education. 

Additional research is also needed. Almost nothing is known 
about the precise relationships between experiential eaucatipn asvSr- 
the development of career-commitment. Although it is often 
■ assumed that experiential education has great value for introducing 
students to a range of career choices, for enhancing satisfaction 
with career goals, for reducing -undergraduate attrition , .and- for 
amplifying satisfaction with post -graduation careers, there is 
virtually no empirical support for these claims. Institutions 
exploring the potential of experiential education need this 
evidence, not only to decide whether to initiate programs but 



to determine what types of programs are most effective. 

As an example, it is possible that a student firmly commited 
to a career by their choice of undergraduate major, who partici- 
pates in a work experience , in that area, may be inadequately 
prepared .for flexible career choice (or career changes) . Should 
the student have more than one* experience? If so how many are 
optimal? is' there evidence to support this proposition? 

As an another examp]^e, we know little about the optimal time 
(in the undergraduate caraer) for high impact from a field 

experience. Will career related objectives be effected more by 

I 
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a freshman year experience or a senior experience? Would it be 
appropriate to match other characteristics, such as developmental 
Stages, with a work or service expei^ierlce with suitable levels of 
responsibility? 

A fourth issue in the academic sector is that of the appro- 
priateness pf financial compensation -'for students participating 
in^-,eSfJeriential education activities. As the typology above 
shows, some programs, such as cooperative education, have strong 
financial aid implications and students are compensated commensu- 
rarS~^i th "^their cap^bili ti^s-; — Otheir^^perieiH iial e dua afeie n acti — — 
vities, such as many field experiences and internships, stress the 
educational advantages of experience and financial implications 
are diminish^,' But whether or not a student receives financial 
compensation does not seem to have a significant effect on the 
educational impact of the activity. While some argue that a 
student wili "be taken more seriously" if paid, and others argue . 
that "if the student is paid the agency will take advantage of 
him," there is no evidence that in either circumstance, paid or 
voluntary tKi§"^tudgTrtrns annot be "used ^*^ t>r igrtored— - — 

Often educators argue that a student should receive either 
academic credit (and hence academic supervision) or pay, but that 
receiving both is a form of "double compensation." In part this 
argument, seems to have developed out of traditions of several 
academic disciplines (such as social work) but is often more re- 
lated to market conditions, such as whether payment is available, 
and out of the history of the federal work-study program which 
until recently prohibited the award of credit, than on any well 
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founded pedagogical belief. No educator will argue that academic 
credit is "compensation" - it's simply not and neyer was. ^Ithough 
there are some reasons which make the pay questions an important 
one (stii^ent needs i for example) and it often determines the ability— 
of students to take part in experiential education activities/ it 
doesn't have relevance to educational purposes. # 

But student financial need, which may malce it impossible for 
many students to participate in these activities, should be a 
continuing concern. A more flexible work-study program, increased 

community support j anr^ far ^^a-rai an H g-hAi-pv r<a.c;pQnse ^ such ag 

Univfersity Year for ACTION/ are needed to provide adequate acti** 
vities to ^11 young peoprje who need them. 

The appropriate interfaces between experiential education pro- 
grams and career education comprise a fifth issxae. Many experiential 
education programs are directly related to career skill development. 
Most often these are in phe most career related disciplines^ the 
professional schools/ vocational education, and technical fields. 
In these programs "hands on" experience is a primary pedagogical 

napp3?©a<:fh- W tr ar iiaA ft^ fo^ ^^^>artiga l ar l ac t i v i ty . "Ha n d s on" , 

experience is one of the simplest objectives to accomplish and an 
easy one for threatened liberal arts disciplines to adopt. As the 
unemployment of col^lege graduates has increasedi liberal *arts 
interest in preparing all students for jobs and enhancing their 
employability has also increased.^ Hence/ departments such as 
classics have looked toward experiential education assignments in 
museums to provide their graduates career alternatives to college 
teaching: musexm management positions. 

Yet to be developed are more comprehensive career related ^ 

4() 
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aspects of experiential education. How can experiences help stu- 
dents make effective career clljoices? (Suggesting that a student 
should have more than one experience to sample the number of 

career areas and determine which migh t most satisfactory. ) ^ 

How can experiential education help the student gauge potential 
^ for success in a career, not only in terms of mobility on a career 
ladder but in terms of long range satisfaction? (The student heeds . 
to be given the equipment for asking the right questions and to 
reflect upon the answers with someone outside of the work experi- 
ence.) How can a student use one experiential education activity 
to generalize about other work experiences? How can a student 
learn to develop a field experience or qross cultural experience- 
into one with potential as career preparation? For example, should 
students produce a "product" as the result of these experiences, 
such as a publication, as graphic evidence of accomplishment, or 
should they be encouraged to meet and talk with people in various 
occupational areas and assess the' rjesults of those conversations 
without having adtually participated in the worJc itself? — 7; 

Although many educational institutions equate experiential 

education and "career education," and develop simple relationships 
between experiences and careers ' (assumitig for example, that an in- 
ternsha^^^ makes a student more competitive on the job market) there 
is a need for a more informed and sophisticated approach to these 
relationships. T!he notions and approaches in the Davidson College 
model above, for example, need to be more fully developed and the 
improved techniques of career and life planning need to be applied 
to Ifexperiential education/ ' 
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Limited Opportuhities and the World of Work 

There is general agreement that there are not enoxagh work ex^ 
perience opp^rtxinities available^for the students who could benefit 
from them* While both the Coleman report ( Youth: Transition to 
Adulthpod) and The Boundless Resource substantiate the inadequate 
opportunities for young people tc interact in the adult world in 
work and commmiity service, tlife current concern over the unemploy- 
ment of college graduates (see "World wide job crisis faces ^ 

^ Or 

university graduates," Chronicle of Higher Education r September 27, 

1976) is forcing institutions to rethink curricula and consider 

experience as part of instructional processes. Whether the un- 

employment phenomenon is a result of a major shift in employer 

needs,, or a temporary reaction to a worl^d-wide recession is unclear. 

But the reaction has been the demand tlxat all students be given the 

opportunity to participate in some kind of work experience to make 

them more employable and more competitive in the job, market.. 

Ironically, it should also be assxmed that if university graduates 

^cannot find employment, giving all students some kind of work 

experience will eventually reach the, point of diminishing returns 

_ i ^ . 

if an objective is to make theiti all employable in highly competitive 

fields. There^ will always be a bottom half. ■ * 

Hdwever, since the society is not even close to reachi g this 
saturation point, we must consider how more opportunities for young 
people can be developed* , Several reactionst are possible; modifi- 
cations in the tederal work-study program, national youth service, 
community service internship programs and expanded volunteerism. 

It has been argued that the federal work-study program should 
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encourage more work off, campus of a more substantive and career 
related ^nature.' ^The need for this change has been argued by 
reports prepared for the Office of Education by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia university {quoted in "The 



Future of the College Work Study Program and Public and Community 
Service*' a conference report prepared by the Project for Service- 
Learning of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges ,^ 1975) . This study found that the dominant use of work 
study funds is for on campus employment with limited relationship 
to academic programs. The report shows that: 

1) 'Only 11.1% of work-study jobs are off campus, 71.1% of 

students working off campus had high job satisfaction. 

2) One third of the institutions which have work-study funds 
have no off campus jobs. 

3) Almost 40% of' public and private two year institutions 
have no off campus work programs. 

4) Thirty-seven percent of private four year institutions 
have no off campus work ' programs " 

' 5) Only 25% of on campus jobs relate to studerit*s academic 



majors; 50% of off campus jobs related to the student's 
major. * ' 

6) Only 15% of the students receiving work study funds work 
,as community, research, government or teaching aids. 

7) ' Sixt^-three percent of the college work-study students are 

employed in- clerical jobs and in positions as security, 
maintenance, food service or hospital aids, 
on the other hand, 75% of the institutions using work-stuliy 
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funds off campus found the program highly successful. They contend 

that it not only increases the educational advantages tp the student 

* ^ 
but that it improved the institution's, image in the coinmunity. 

How can the expanded use of work-study in off campus, educa- 
tionally related, activities ife encouraged?^ There aEreTvanierous 
approaches, A dramatic experiment has been the development of state 
wide programs (Pennsylvania, Massachusetts/ Virginia, and 'North 
Carolina) which pool work-study resources to develop college 
Work-study placements off campusV One of these, the PACE (Plan 
Assisting College Education) prograin in'North Carolina is typical 

of a statewide model, ApproxiSateiy louu students were^npl^e^i — ] 

through this program during the summer of 1974. ^ome of^tjiese 
students were in state government, most were in local, public or 
private non-profit agencies or organisations in the student's home 
community. By pooling vrork-study funds from many institutions, and 
by utilizing a sliding scale of Agency matching funds (as opposed 
to a strict 80% federal - 20% agency requirement) / to a number and 
variety of placement possibilities has been greatly ^expanded. 

Another example is the U^an Corps, Through the Urban Corps 
college students, institutions of higlTer education, and a ^cm^ortitmf 
of administrative and monetary resources have been gathered together 
to form 37 programs which" involve approximately 10,000 students. 
The Urban Corps contracts with colleges and universities and obtains 
a large number of community interns by paying the employers 20%" 
matching salary share from a budget for that purpose or from the 
budgets of participating agencies. Students wotk during vacation 
periods or part-time during the school year and perform a variety 
of activities including leaal research, fiscal. planning, teaching 
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adolescent prisoners, mannning air pollution iaonitoring stations, 
and working in -city managers' offices. Assignments are tailored 
to the student's intexes^, academic major, and qualifications. 
In addition, most Urban Corps programs offer more formal education , 
-components: seioinars on urban issiSles, interagency dialogue among 
urban corps students, or credit courses. 

In addition to the need to expand the kinds of activities 
available to work-study students, there is also.„;a need to encourage , 
financial aid offices to consider" the importance of academic 
upervision for enhancing the benefits of work exp,erience. Although 
-,.ava-ilabie7 rm rinnh^ TTiany /probably more than 




institutions will not^allow a student to receive both coir 
rk"Study funds and^academic credit. 

because work-s^dy is primarily a financial aid program 

its impact' ,on .educational and career development will always be. 

\ 

limited. Consequently, there is a need to expand opportunities for 
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students to seiye in other paid and non-paid community service 
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activities. The^ development of state and community sponsored in- 
temship programs. In many cases designed to meet local manpower 

-rteedsr but-at the san^ ^:ime providing -x:ar3^,xelatad_JWjDxk^ 

' \ - ^ ^ * 

is necessary. These. programs are growing and as has been* argued 

" "* " ^ \ " • , 

by several national study groups (for example, the National Commis- 
sxon for tManpower Policy, ^'^rom School to Work: Improving the Trans- 
ition'*) long term program imr^act should be further examined. 

However, simply placing students in community service acti- 
vities is only one facet of a la^ger^ issue . The nature of the 

; * ... 

transition between education and work and the way this transition 
is viewed by communities should 'be hhe primary concern. This need 



has several components: limited and, in some cases, non-existent ^ 
manpower planning programs which relate educational, proga:ari.s to 
manpower needs; a limited landerstandincr of the broad purposes^ of 
higher education and the subsequent development of personnel systems 
^whichjneasure educational attainment appropriate 'to particular^ 
jobs; the limited ability o^' both young people , and old people _to- 
move into a labor. force designed for pebple between the ages of 
25 and 55; the inability 'of unemployment relief ^progra^ns to pro- 



vide services' beyond stop-gap or short term solutions; and the 

"I - 

general' misiMiderstandings that many yoiaig people have about the 

nature/gf careers and their potential for finding satisfactory 

emploVmeht. "while it is not difficult 'to convince local or state 
• government officials that a limited' number of students should parti- 
cipate in internship programs, especially if those students have 

outstanding skills and capabilities corresponding to community 

/ ■ 

ne.eds, it is another matter to convince them to adopt a compre- 
hensive youth policy. 

Recognizing the breadth o'f these problems, the National 
teague of Cities/United__States Conference -of Mayors has argued 
that economic co n ditions are not th e o nly ca -: s. On the contrary, 
fundamental inabilities must be addressed. Their "Youth Policy 
Position Paper" states: 

However, the economic problems affecting youth are 
an outgrowth of problems fundamentally linked to the . 
inability of our major institutions to rearrange their 
priorities to accommodate youth, their values, and ■ 
their needs: ^ 

- Currently youth are insufficiently 'prepared during 
the school years for productive and satisfying work 
roles. Young people perceive that there is increas- 
ingly little correlation between education and a decent 
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^ - Youth haVfe 'limited access to worl; and service experi- 
,ences which afford productive earning and learning 
of^portunities , . , ■ " ^ 

- Sufficiei>t resources to meet- special sector needs, 
e^S'-r the problem? of female youth, status offenses/ 
runaways, and youth rights^ have not been allocated, 

- Measurement tools for determining the learning and 

^ skill needs of youth are underused, and reliable * 
^ \ "career and training information on present and pro- 
' ' jected manpower needs have not been adequately dis- ^ 
seminated. 

Too often, we have taken a patchwork approach to youth 
problems. While the work ethic is accepted as a funda- 
mental ingredient to the furvctioning of this society, 
young Americans are denied access to' productive work 
roles. The urgency to , finding solutions requires ef- 
' forts which give top priority to a role for youth in 
this society and to full mobilizatipn of our national 

resou3fGe5-^feo— acGGm^l4rSfer-3^^ — ^.Nato^^uaJ—League^of - Ci t i ^ /^ 

United States Conference of" Mayors; pages 1-2,) 

As a result of the^breadth &t the Problem, the ^'community 

•V-r . ■ 

/ ■ ■ 

education work council** elaborated upon in Th e Boundless Rosourcei 
is becoming attractive to both educational institutions and concerned 
communities* Through such councils interested individuals in the 
community, those concerned that many young peole are ineffectively 
served by the manpower or educati(5fi ^yg^ems, would develop broad 
local solutions. For example, juvenile delinquency and vandalism 
may be a significant local problem, but its relationship to the man- 
pdwe^r and educational systeiijs ^.s. ofiten not carefully considered. 
The thesis of the community educational wprk council might be 
that delinquency could be diminished through effective manpower and 
work experience programs. In addition, benefits might accrue to 
the community by opening th^* educational process to other indivi- 
duals, such as senior citizens or ^.ndividuals in' the midst of 
changing careers", 

A third approach- to expanding opportunity which has histori- ' 
cally been considered in alternating cycles of intensity is some 
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form of national youth service* Based on the success of youth 
service programs in other countries, declining employment 
opportunities for youth, and an increase in apathy and alienation, 
the concept of national youth service has bSen revived. The most 
dramatic of these recent efforts has been that, .of* the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Institute (see Appendix I) . ' Citing the need to provide 
youths With "an opportunity, to serva their communities and their 
fellow man," and the " fact that "joblessness for those under 21 will 
continue at abnormally high rates" the , Institute calls for a "new, 
imaginative and broad ranging "pledge to our young pdople." The ^ 
Institute proposes the establishment of a national ^outh ser- 
vice program as a "regular and ongoing part of America's national 
commitment to its young f^eople." "Such a program shall be fin- 
anced and administered on a joint federal-local basis; that it 
invite the largest measure of local initiative and youth partici- 
patibn; that it consolidate all federal youth service projects; 
that it be a voluntary program but subject to a "national youth 
registratipn that will ensure that every young person irs**offered 



counseling and information pn the, opportunities for education, 
service, and training available to them." The Institute goes 




on: "We propose a program that will hring the world of work and* 
the institutions of education and comInuni^y services closer toget^ 
her — opportunities that will give young people the sense that 
they are both valued artd needed and that they are being welcomed 
into the world of adulthood and responsibility." 

The concept of national youth service, . possible ex^aiT^^ons*. 
of the federal work-study program, and the demands <^f-^?ajjjius , 
commissions that every young person be provided with >some kind o^f 



meaningful work experience raise substantial questions. In the 

first" place , it is clear that , such programs must tie local needs 

to. the interests of young people in a particular area* Consequently, 



it might be most appropriate to operate youth pJrograms on a state- 



wide or local basis, rather than in a nationally focused program. 
In this way local needs would be met by the coordination of local 
manpower, job, career opportunities and educational processes • In 
some cases federal unemployment programs, (such as CETA) provide 
little more than short term job relief to young people and foster 



negative attitudes toward work. Properly coordinated, these pro- 
grams could provide counseling, educational programs, and other 
activities to help young people develop healthy attitudes toward 
themselves and toward the personal meaning of work to them. 

Simply providing work experiences to students, designed to 
expose them to work or to train them, for a particular career or 
professional activity is'^a limited objective. Beyond this purpose, 
it should be argued that the opportunity presented by experiential 
education is one of enhancing the individual's concept of his. or 

__her__roJ-e as„participant_in. the society, or _as a citizen. Such an 
approach might draw distinctions between "job" and "work," En- 
dowing the former priinarily with the economic aspects (how one 
makes a living) \ and the latter, "work," with the attributes of 
commitment, service to fellow man and to community, and Integra- 
tion with life purposes. Through work activities undertaken by 
many ycung people in the fortunate condition of not having to 
support themselves*, and^thrpugh proper integration with other 
educational and counseling services, positive attitudes toward 

'service can be de>ve loped, 
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The Disadvantaged Student 

Parallel with the arguments for "career education," propon- 
^ ents of experiential education have argued that experience as a 
pedagogic^" aevl^ ^nay be highly benefix^ial te stwleats sonieti^es 
labeled "disadvantaged," These students, without personal or 
family ^orientations which internalize the valUe of education, 
and psychologically more inclined to learn from daily activities 
(such as repairing cars) may find it difficult to respond to a 
higher education mode developed primarily for the middle class. 
This ~mo3e 'c6ri€enas that abstractions precedes application, and 
in the fashion of most college programs constructs curricula with 
^ lectures and seminars considered applicable when a student leaves 
the institution. Contrary to this approach, Ralph Tyler and 
James^Coleman have argued th^t many students simply don't learn 
this way. Instead they are attuned to the practical, and although 
they may learn readily, they may be unaccustomed to generalizing 
from their experiences. Consequently, to make "generalization" 
more acceptable to these students application should precede it. 
An example of this approach might be found in the instruction in 
English, Given the ppssibility a student might not^feel that 
writing v;as an important skill , a work experience forcing the 
student to write might bring the realization that developing 
writing skills through college English classes is of considerable 
importance • j - V 

The full implications of this argument have not been seriously 
. considered and the research is scarce. Experiential education 
programs are roost easily developed for students with strong and 
identifiable skills. Successful students can articulate their 
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goals to a perspective employer, demonstrate past academic accom- 
plishments, show success in other areas of endeavor such as 
extracurricular activities, and will obviously be an asset to the 
""employer ' s drgant ^Strion . C on s e queirt ly , many expeifi^ntiarl education 
activities are most beneficial to students who need them least, 

those students who already possess many of the qualifications 

J t ^ 

sought by employers!. Students with more limited backgrounds and 
those who have not been successful in their academic careers find 
it more difficult to locate suitable work experience. 

The^xsadvantaged youth is consequently caught-in-a vicious^ —- 
circle. They often do not Have a positive attitude toward them- 
' selves and their academic work because of repeated failures. As 
a result, they are barred from the opportunity to'accomplish in 
the world of work, and are not given the opportunity to achieve. 
Neither their academic nor work potential is fully developed. As 
a result programs which provide opport'onities f or all students, 
including the "disadvantaged," require exceptional resources and 
effort. Employers must be convinced that it is a worthwhile social ^ 
function to utilize students who may not seem initially to be of 
/exceptioMal quality. Time is required to work with these employers, 

; 

/ 

to interest than in such programs and to help them deal with its 
demands upon their time. Exceptional support serviqes for these 
students are demanded of educational institutions. Ttiese include 
the time required to place the students, orientation programs to 
prepare them for new roles, and financial aid for the exceptional 
costs the student iray face in the work program (such as additions 
to a wardrobe or transportation) , and academic and counseling 
sources. In other words, institutions must deal with students 
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, wh6^ normally woul^3 not be participating in independent learning 
activities, much less experiential education. 

Consequently, programs of this nature have not been adequately 
developed and exper imen tation has been minimal. (Some of the best 
examples of this type of activity are found in the Urban Corps.) 
Little research is available to indicate what support services 
are most appropiriate , how the work experience affects these 
students, , and what the cost effectiveness of such programs is. 
Whether or not institutions of post-secondary education can or 
should-iievote limited resourc es to this kind of activity is 
debatable. Most likely institutions will not be able to utilize 
existing resources for these purposes and will have to look to 
either state or federal assistance. But it may be necessary to 
develop such programs if the moveinents toward providing opporCuni- 
ties for all students, national youth service, or an expansion of 
educationally related federal work study programs proceeds. 
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IV. 

Re comme ndat ions 

1, A comprehensive national youth policy should be de- 
veloped with the highest level federal support. In addition to 



providing youths with an equitable share of society's resources 
a^ attention, such a policy should consider work experience and 
experiential education as essential ingredients in a successful 
transition between education and work, 

2, A "national youth commission" should be established to 
develop a national "youth policy and to coordinate existing fed- 
eral work experielice prograins • Existrngnp^rbg^ o£ €h'e Civil 
Service Commission, Department of Labor, and Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, among others , should be coordinated 
to ensure effective long range planning and to avoid unnecessary 
conflicts, inefficiency and confusion, 

3, A "national youth service" program designed to effect 
the school-to-work transition and to encourage positive attitudes 
toward citizenship and service should developed. Such a program 
part of a "national youth policy" (above) and local community- 
education-work councils (below) to ensure maximum impact on local 
and articulation with educational goals, 

4, Local "community-education-work councils" which address 
the problems of the transition between education arid work should 
be encouraged. Such councils should draw upon local interests,, 
such as educational institutions, labor, social service agencies, 
and the business community, for support and direction. Federal 
level youth efforts, such as those of the Department of Labor, 
Office of. Education, and other offices within the Department 

of Health, Education and Welfai^^ should find such councils 
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helpful in accomplishing their missions, 

5, To test widely held assumptions about the above linkages 
between experiential education and career preparation, empirical 
-evidence- b^e d o n solid ' ^feseajrefe art t^^^ ^os^^ecorwia^ -level i^^ 
needed* The hypotheses that experiential edypation enhances the 
ability to make effective career choices; to formulate person- 
ally satisfying career and life goals / to cope v^ith and profit 
from the traditional educational processes, and to amplify 
success in post-graduate careers should be ^sted by research, 

-Because traditional-academic ob jectives-must-^be met by 
experiential education research is needed to determine its 
effectiveness^ as an instructional device. Such research must 
explore the ability of students in work experiences to analyze 
complex issues/ to relate this analysis to public policy, to 
retain knowledge / and to generalize from one experience to many 
experiences. It should also Consider the impact of experiential 
education on student participation in comniunity affairs and other 
activities of citizenship after the formal education is completed 
through longitudinal studies* 

l\ The hypothesis that work experience is hx^il^^ beneficral 
to the so-called disadvantaged student must be carefully tested. 
Such research should ask whether improved academic performance/ 
constructive involvement in the society, and decreased attrition, 
frustration and alienation can be accomplished by experiential 
education techniques- 

8, To enlarge the number of work and service opportunities 
available t<5 post-secondary students the federal government as 
an employer and as a source of grants and contracts should be 
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encouraged to make additional opportunities available, A high 
priority of a national youth commission should be to encourage 
federal agencies, particularly at the regional and local level, 

— to provide meanin gful and substantial work activities for 

students ^ 

Provisions should also be made to utilize youifig people in 
these projects. Such an outcome might be achieved through new 
requirements in the A-95 review process or the legislative pro- 
visions for individual programs. 

* 9^ The_con_cept of .the. l'jSt.I^_ BiJL3^ for. CO Jnmu nity Service^ " 

which would provide educational vouchers for community service 
activities/ should be revived^ Such a ^program, in order to 
win the support of the entire educational community/ should 
incorporate provisions for educational support services and 
interaction between participants 'and educational institutions 
at the outsets 

10 ^ The success of career education in the more traditional 
educational institutions might require a modification in tena^ 
inology^ Post-secondary educators see the term "career educa-^ 
^ tion" associated primarily with K-12 activities ^ New^-anguage, 
stressing life planning, devel^opment , or the integration of ser- 
vice, contribution/ work and job, should be adopted by federal 
planners and should replace "career education" as a Program 
description? the basic philosophy and objectives of "career 
education" need not be changed markedly^ 

11 ^ The federal work-study program should be modified to 

encourage mor^ community- service or other off campus work; -^a 

. stronger relationship between participating students* career 
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goals, academic programs, and work assignments should be arti- 
culated. The potential of work-study as one aspect of a national 
youth policy and/or national youth service program should be 
explored • ' ' 

12, The ACTION agency should be encouraged to develop more 
service- learning programs effecting the career ancl educational 
aspirations of young people, ACTION needs to be encouraged to 
relate its programs "more closely to the needs of youth And to 
the aims of educational institutions serving these ypuths, while 
not beinginconsistent with their anti-povertyjmandate , 

13, ^ The involvement of young people in volunteer service, 
Either through existing agencies such as ACTION or thi^ough the 
expansion of the capacity of volunteer agencies elsewhere should 
be expanded, 

14, Programs providing local initiative opportunities for 
youth service should be encouraged. Some of these programs now 
exist, such as the Program for Local Service administereci by 
ACTION- Other models for youth service, such as the Cana4ian 
Opportunities for Youth program, which provides the autonomy 

necessary for students..to_expJlore-xiaree r - o r— pexsona l go al s 

while providing service with a minimum of bureaucratic inter- 
vention and. overhead, should be investigated, 

15, "Dropping out" of the educational process for a fixed 
period of time prior to enrollment in post-secondary educational 
activity should be encouraged. Activities during this "drop out" 
period, such as coipjnunity service which is attractive to young 
people.^ .substantive and product! ve,_ should be provided by the 
federal govemn^nt, ^9 



-so- 
le. The federal cooperative education program (Title IV-d) 
should be modified to encourage more flexibility in programming 
and the involvement of more non-professional students. Speci- 
fically, this would mean a dropping the restriction to "alternat- 
ing" experiences, encouraging increased part-time and short term 
involvement, and emphasis on non-paying experiences. 

17. Federal agency's which focus on the problems of parti- 
cular constituencies (such as the Women's Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor) should explore the potential of experiential edu- - 
cation^for the career preparation of their constituencies. 

18.. Through. program development efforts local governments 
(state, Qounty and city) should ba encouraged tc utilize students 
to meet local manpower needs. Other local participation in com- 
munity services and the political process through federally 
sponsored programs should be fostered. 

19. Support for non -governmental projects which encourage 
experiential education and disseminate information about 
experiential education should be increased. These include, 
among others, "operations such as the National Center for Public 

SeT- y j pp i ntFirn shlp pro grams,^ the Cooperative Assessment of_ 

Experiential Learning, The Cooperative Education Association, and 
the Society for Field Experience Education. Additional higher 
education associations should be encouraged to articulate the 
potential of experience based education for their constituencies . 

20. Existing and potential state level efforts to develop 
experiential education should be encouraged. _ Organizations such 
as the^Council of State ^Government, the International City Managers 
Association, and the National League of Cities should be encouraged 
to direct efforts toward this objective. 
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Franklin D, Roosevelt Library • Hyde Park, New. York 12538 

June 19/6 



America's youth has demonstrated eagerness for a mean* 
inp:ful work exoerience, - a responsiveness to programs that give 
them a chance to strike out on their own, and an opportmity to 
serve' their communities and their fellow men< This has been 
shown time after time, 5n the CCC and the NYA, in the Peace C<^ps» 
VJSTA, ACTIONt and the Youth Conservation Corps, under both 
Democratic and Republican administrations, 

It is little short of^a national disgrace that 40 years 

after such successful proe^Tams^^s Ft^aiik D< Roosevelt's Civilian 
Conservation Coros and the National Youth Administratiout whose 
inspiration was £leanor Roosevelt* that twenty per cent of our 
youn^ people should be unemployed, a rate that rises in inner^ cities ^ 
to forty per, cent. In some inner cities, in fact, fifty per cent 
of the young blacks are unemployed. ^ 

Equally disturbing is the growing consensus among economists 
and manpower specialists that even with an improvenent In the econ- 
omy, joblessness for those under twenty-one will continue a't ^ab- 
nornially high rates. Youth unemployment is not cyclical! it is 
a orbduct of such factors as technological advance, a vast increase 
in the youth population, the entry of women in unprecedented num- 
h^rs into the labor market. It will not go away when the recession 
fades* 

Youthi which should be a time for testing and self-dev^elop- 
ment, a tine when work values and habits are formed and . strength- 
ened! when service is freely given to ideals which are tfojnpelling, 
is becoming instead a dead end of shrivelled hopes, diminished self- 
respect, and desoerate ventures into crimes and drugs.and into cults 
and non-religious sacts, - phenomena which affect all classes - 
farm, suburb and inner city ghetto. Corrective and mental insti- 
tutions are filled to bursting. Peoole live in, a state of chronic 
fear. As long as one out of five youths continue to be doomed to 
uneT?ployment, and other youth feel their lives to be without pur- 
pose, one of America's greatest resources is wasted and spoiled. 
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The times call out for a new, imaginative and broad*rang- ^ 
ing pledg;e to our yoxjng people. Within a commitment to achieve 
full employment for all able to work, an added commitment must 
be* made to America's youth so that they will have the opportun- * 
ity to serve, to learn, to develop, skills, and to work. ' 

We propose the establishment of a national youth service, 
not; as a special or emergency program, but as a regular and on- 
going pai^c ot AJiierLija'a iiaL^rona^^-eeinn^r^ieB^^ young p eople* 
While the basic commitment mtist be public, the private sector 
including the corporations ot America, organized labor, philanth- 
ropy ^ and the churches hsis a significant role to play. 



1 • . f 

We propose that such a prograra shall be financed and admin^^ 
istered on a joint federal-local basis i that it invite the largest; 
measure of local initiative and youth participation! that it con- 
solidate all federal youth service projects ;that it be voluntary 
but subject to a national youth registration that will ensure 
that every yoiiing person is offered counselling and information 
on the, opportunities for educjation, -Service* afid training avail* 



Wei propose that such a federal progi;am shall provide oppor- 
tunities tor education, including education to prepare youth for 
Public service careers* Young people shdiild be encouraged to come 
forward in service to others in urban schools and hospitals* in 
homes for tber elderly and the mentally retarded, in environmental 
reconstruction in woodlands and ghettos, in a xjniversal program 
in which every young person wishing to serve may do so. 

We propose a program what will provide occupational train- 
ing and work opportxjnities that will , bring the world of work and 
the institutions of education and conuinunity services closer to- 
gether -- opportxjnities that will gi^fe young people the sense that 
they are both valued and needed and ^hat they are being welcomed 
into the world of adulthood gnd responsibility. 

What better way to memorialize the ?DOth annivers^ary of the " 
Declaration of Independence, a document many of whose signatories 
were-young men, than for fhe great pQlitical parties of * our coun- 
try to pledge America's youth the right tb the pursuit 6f happiness 
through opportxjnity, learning^ and fulfillment. 



: able to them. 
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